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HE seeds of tomorrow are ideas and attitudes as 

ingenious in their methods of self-propagation as the 
winged and hooked seeds of nature. Our words, our man- 
ners, our books, all carry these seeds of ideas and attitudes. 
We transmit them to children as unconsciously, often, as 
the wind carries dandelion fluff. And useless, outmoded 
ideas, like weeds, often have the most ingenious hooks. 


Children’s books, designed to pass on to children what 
we have learned, sometimes also pass on emotions and 
attitudes that, like tenacious weed seeds, have hooked 
themselves into the fabric of the text. It is important to 
weed out these ideas. It is easier and better to weed them 
out of books than out of the fabric of children’s lives, once 
they have become rooted there. 


It is even more important, of course, to make sure that 
books for children carry the seeds of happy attitudes 
necessary to the child’s emotional development and the 
seeds of ideas that will qualify the child for full participa- 
tion in the rights and responsibilities of democracy. 


This places a great burden of responsibility on those 
who make and select books for children and who wish to 
plant wisely the seeds of tomorrow. 


(Reprinted with permission from 1945 catalog of Wm. R. Scott, Inc., publisher 
of Young Scott Books, 72 Fifth Ave., N. Y.) 
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THE ART OF LIBRARIANSHIP 
By Witu1aM DositTe PosTE.Li* 


IT has been rather crudely put that the 
difference between man and animal is that 
man has access to libraries while animals 
do not. Man can take advantage of the ex- 
periences of his fellowmen. Animals must 
rely on instinct. It is rather interesting to 
compare the state of culture achieved by 
man throughout history with his libraries 
and the skill of the librarians in bringing 
together man and his works. In the past 
a well equipped and organized library has 
connoted a high state of culture and some 
degree of skill in practicing the art of libra- 
rianship. 

In the year 1850 there was excavated at 
Nineveh a number of clay tablets covered 
with cuneiform characters. On further ex- 
amination these tablets proved to be the 
remains of a library which seems to have 
been methodically arranged and catalogued. 
Probably this is one of the earliest refer- 
ences to a collection of books organized for 
the use of the public. History has recorded 
the state of culture reached by the inhabi- 
tants of the Tigris-Euphrates valley. Their 
achievements were great. Undoubtedly the 
librarians were more than custodians. They 
practiced the art of librarianship, if one is 
to judge by their results. 


In classical Greece, there were many who 
were collectors of books, among whom were 
Pisistratus, Polycrates of Samos, Euclid, 
Nicocrates, Euripides, Aristotle, and Plato, 
but nowhere is the art of librarianship 
mentioned. It is not until the organization 
of the Alexandrian library under the 
Ptolemies that once again is there mention 
of libraries and their work. The organiza- 
tion of 700,000 (some estimate) rolls called 
for skill so that the library could be utilized 
by scholars and students. With the state of 
learning prevailing in Alexandria it must 


* Librarian, School of Medicine, Louisiana State 
University. Reprinted with permission from 
ScHoo.t AND Society, June 30, 1945, Vol. 61, 
No. 1592, pages 419-421. 


logically be assumed that the scholars as- 
sembled there had access to an excellent 
and well organized library. But again, of 
the art of librarianship little is known, 
except the account of the organization of 
the library in separate buildings and the 
compiling of catalogues of their contents. 
There have been preserved the names of 
the first five librarians who were all scholars. 
They were poets, grammarians, mathema- 
ticians, and literary critics, and their writ- 
ings covered a wide range of subjects. 
Undoubtedly, the arts of librarianship and 
scholarship were very closely related. 

The renowned library of Alexandria ex- 
cited the admiration of the kings of Perga- 
mum who vied with the Egyptian kings in 
their encouragement of literature. Despite 
the embargo placed by the Ptolemies upon 
the export of papyrus, the library of Attali 
attained considerable size, and when it was 
transferred to Egypt it numbered 200,000 
rolls. The name of only one librarian has 
been preserved, that of Euphorion of 
Chalcis, a grammarian and poet. 

The early Romans were too warlike and 
practical to be interested in books, and it 
was not until the last century of the repub- 
lic that there is mention of libraries. The 
first books brought to Rome were spoils of 
war, and soon it became fashionable for 
men of wealth to collect books. Finally the 
Roman emperors adopted the policy of 
establishing libraries for the public until 
the number had grown to 28 by the fourth 
century. Of the art of librarianship little 
is known. The structural plans of the li- 
braries at Ephesus and Timgad in Algeria 
have been preserved. Caesar entrusted 
Terentius Varro, a poet and writer of note, 
with the task of collecting and arranging 
books for a system of public libraries of 
which- only a few works have been pre- 
served. The position of librarian was held 
in many cases by slaves or freedmen; only 
the names of a few men are known who 
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served as librarians. Among these were C. 
Hymenacus, physician and librarian to 
Augustus, Dionysius, an Alexandrian 
rhetorician, and C. Julius Vestinus, former 
tutor to the Emperor Hadrian. 

The period that followed the fall of the 
Roman empire marked a low ebb in the 
promotion of learning and _ scholarship. 
Books sought refuge in the monasteries 
where they were patiently copied and 
stored. With so few books there was prob- 
ably little need for any one to practice 
the art of librarianship, and no doubt those 
in charge of the books served as little 
more than custodians. However, it is to 
the religious orders that we owe the be- 
ginning of modern library methods. The 
Benedictines introduced the first library 
practices. The library was housed in a 
separate room in charge of a librarian. The 
Carthusians were perhaps the first to lend 
books away from the monastery. The 
Augustinians formulated rules for binding, 
cataloguing, and arranging the books by 
the librarian, as well as the policy of bor- 
rowing books from elsewhere. 

As colleges and universities developed, 
they fitted out their libraries much on the 
same plan as the monastic libraries. Books 
were placed in a separate room on desks 
to which they were attached by chains. 
Later they were placed on shelves along the 
walls, but in many cases they still con- 
tinued to be fastened by chains until the 
early part of the 18th century. 

With the revival of learning, interest be- 
gan to be shown by others besides the re- 
ligious orders in collecting books. In 
France, beginning with Charles V, many 
of the kings were very much interested in 
building up their libraries. In Italy, the 
Italian princess were disposed to encour- 
age literature and in England and other 
countries of Europe, the same trend showed 
itself. 

The names of a few librarians are known. 
Claude Mallet, the first librarian and 
cataloguer of Charles V, is known to have 
compiled a catalogue of the library. Laur- 
ent Paulmier served as librarian under 
Louis XI. Jacques Amyot, a French writer 
and translator of merit, was also librarian 
of the Bibliothéque. Under J. A. DeThou, 
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noted librarian, this library was greatly en- 
larged. However, it was the 16th century 
that produced the greatest librarian since 
antiquity, Gabriel Naudé, organizer of the 
Mazarin library. The accomplishments of 
this great man was amazing. He was a 
physician, editor of nearly a hundred books, 
collector and organizer of a library of over 
40,000 volumes for Cardinal Mazarin. His 
concept of librarianship as shown by his 
book, “Avis pour dresser un de biblio- 
théque,” was sound and surprisingly mod- 
ern. He has been rated the first to co- 
ordinate the science of books and to set 
proper standards for it. 

Libraries from then on continued to grow 
and expand, and almost from necessity 
something had to be done to organize the 
libraries so they could be used. Libraries 
had outgrown themselves. The develop- 
ment of library techniques became essen- 
tial if libraries were to become little more 
than storerooms for books. 

Prior to 1876 very little had been ac- 
complished in the way of a scientific classi- 
fication of books, but in that year Melvil 
Dewey issued his classification system 
which soon became widely used. When 
Dewey established his School of Library 
Economy in 1887, the library world set 
out to catch up with the technical side of 
library work, and has succeeded almost too 
well, so that for the past fifty years the 
art of librarianship may be referred to as 
the “era of techniques.” 

Warnings have been issued repeatedly 
against this overemphasis of techniques by 
leaders in the profession. In 1898, Daniel 
C. Gilman, president of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, wrote that the librarian 
would be the better administrator if he 
cultivated his own special study (3: 255), 
and Sydney B. Mitchell also expressed the 
opinion that a librarian should be an ad- 
ministrator and scholar, with emphasis on 
the latter (5: 69). 

William S. Learned expressed himself as 
follows (4: 17): 

The outstanding need in library educa- 
tion is the identification, selection, and 
stimulation of a type of mind that knows 
books comprehensively, in a given field, or 
in given fields, and is able effectively to 
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recognize and minister to the needs of in- 
dividuals or groups in the use of these 
books. Library technique is a necessary 
but minor part of this equipment. 

Lucy E. Fay, in an excellent article (2), 
expressed the opinion that the weakest 
element in librarianship today is the lack 
of a solid foundation of human learning. 
As an example of true librarianship she 
cited the work of three librarians; Gabriel 
Naudé, Henry Bradshaw, and Justin Win- 
sor. Each at an early age showed a keen 
interest in books, a desire to search for 
the truth, which resulted in important con- 
tributions to the fields of bibliography, 
paleography, cartography, and history. Al- 
though their specialties were not in the 
field of science, their methods of work were 
the methods of science, and finally the 
specialties of each were closely integrated 
with the technical library processes each 
was developing. As Miss Fay expressed 
it: “Their scholarship was not divorced 
from their librarianship, a thing apart, but 
was the very foundation of it. The results 
of their librarianship fulfilled Mr. Bay’s 
definition of librarianship, ‘human en- 
lightenment in a historical continuity.’ ” 

Probably the most significant discussion 
of what has happened during the past fifty 
years in the field of librarianship was an 
article by J. I. Wyer (9), who severely 
criticized the scholastic accomplishments of 
librarians. To his statement that libra- 
rians do not read, he added evidence that 
they do not write. He compiled a list of 
64 librarians who had made some literary 
contributions and classified them into four 
groups. Group one, 35 librarians with no 
formal training for library work, who wrote 
books in other fields while actively en- 
gaged in library work, yet with whom writ- 
ing was secondary and subordinate; Group 
two, 12 librarians who were made libra- 
rians after, and in some cases solely be- 
cause, they had written books; Group three, 
10 librarians who followed formal training 
for the profession, became good librarians, 
and have written creditable books on other 
subjects; Group four, 7 librarians, authors 
who are rumored to have been librarians, 
but who appeared unwilling to acknowledge 
it in standard reference books. 
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In articles by Frank K. Walter (8) and 
G. B. Utley (7), some additional names 
were added bringing the total in group 
one to 62, “the old fashioned librarian” as 
Dr. Wyer referred to them, and group 
three to 16. Mr. Walter made the addi- 
tional comment that Dr. Wyer had assem- 
bled conclusive evidence that the growth 
in size, scope, and use of libraries had been 
accompanied by a decline in “creative 
scholarship.” 

In order to verify Dr. Wyer’s statement 
as to the amount and kind of professional 
writing of librarians which he refers to as 
“casual,” 1,371 articles appearing in pro- 
fessional journals were examined and 
roughly grouped in the following classes: 
those dealing with library economy, 974; 
original contributions to librarianship, 243; 
and descriptive material (libraries), 154. 
Obviously there are amazing few articles 
in the professional literature which may be 
considered as making an original contribu- 
tion to the art of librarianship. The large 
majority add little to what has not been 
discussed time and time again. 

There is probably another implication 
that can be drawn from this overemphasis 
on techniques; the lack of a professional 
attitude on the part of librarians. The 
“Statistical Abstract of the United States” 
lists 36,347 librarians in the United States 
(6: 75), while only 16,000 belong to the 
American Library Association. Likewise 
membership in the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation is only 188 out of approximately 
500 workers. 

If there is one group of workers who 
need to read it is librarians. The prob- 
lems arising in library procedures cannot 
as a rule be empirically verified as they 
can in the pure sciences. In library sci- 
ence, one is dealing essentially with ration- 
able conditions, and as a result, there never 
seems to be an end or a clear-cut decision 
in the solution of any problem. That prob- 
ably accounts for the large amount of repe- 
tition in the professional literature. From 
the nature of their problems it would ap- 
pear as if the greatest tool librarians have 
at their command is logical thinking. 
Centuries ago the Greek philosophers 


learned that the more facts one had at 
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one’s command the better one could ration- 
alize. Likewise it is with librarians. Li- 
brarians will obtain their facts and ideas 
from reading good literature. The classics 
are never old. Ideas expressed centuries 
ago are in many cases just as applicable 
today. Then, too, there is never any final 
solution to library procedures. There is 
always the possibility that they can be 
done better. In any attainment there is 
always the inspiration for a fresh approach. 

As Miss Fay expressed it (2: 516): 

Without this improvement in the scholar- 
ship of librarians the library will lag be- 
hind in the intellectual and moral progress 
of education. We must recover for all pro- 
fessional levels of librarianship the “gen- 
eral corpus of human learning” and put 
it to work in providing more adequate book 
and periodical collections for existing needs; 
more expert service; more sympathy for 
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and intelligence about research problems. 
The librarian will then be a scholar in his 
own right and the library a vital force in 
educational progress. 
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YOUTH MUST NOT BE PENALIZED 


I live in the country, and have—as my 
father liked to say—for a hundred and 
eighty years, ever since the Canfields came 
to settle in Arlington, Vt. And from that 
experience, long both by first-hand obser- 
vation and by family tradition, I have the 
liveliest realization of the interest rural 
dwellers have in libraries, their respect for 
the part books play in human life, their 
need for good reading. 

The first library in our small town was 
organized in 1806, and from that day to 
this, there never has been a year when 
Arlington people were not sure that they 
needed books to make life worth while, 
quite as much as they needed—rather the 
same kind of basic need it is—seed for 
their fields. They have ‘always done their 


best with their small resources to meet . 


this need. 

But rural communities, even those with 
a library tradition, cannot be self-sufficient 
any longer, any more than any small unit 
of modern society can be self-sufficient. 
Modern society, under the powerfully 
moulding hand of industrial organization, 
is being transformed into something quite 


different from what it was when small 
corners of it could be self-sufficient, as 
food and clothing. In particular, the need 
for constantly increasing specialization in 
skills grows more urgent all the time. And 
this specialization needs a very much 
greater variety of books than ever was 
needed by ordinary people before. 

If young people now growing up in 
small town and rural regions are not to be 
penalized for this situation by entering the 
competitive life of the twentieth century 
far less well prepared for usefulness and 
success than those who grow up in the 
city, they simply must have access to 
more books, more kinds of books, and more 
specialized books than their great-grand- 
fathers needed. 

And their being penalized is not just a 
disadvantage to them. It is a calamity 
for their nation. Every young person who 
enters maturity with a handicap, reduces 
the sum total of our collective national 
skill and efficiency—not too great, at most, 
to cope with the complexities of the years 
before us. 

So much from the personal experience 
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of a country dweller who has always been 
in a community with an interest in libra- 
ries. How much more urgent is the need 
of those rural communities—to our shame, 
there are countless numbers of them— 
which have, as yet, no tradition of library 
service at all, let alone any resources which 
might meet the new need for more books! 
Their young people will be in maturity 
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a dragging weight on American life, not an 
active part of the motive power which 
sends a nation forward. They will be 
liabilities, not assets, to our country, as 
they grow up, unless the tools of modern 
learning are within their reach. 
—DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER, 
In Education for Victory, 
June, 1945, p. 17. 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 











CIVILIAN LIBRARIES AFTER THE WAR: WHAT DO YOU 
EXPECT FROM THEM? 


So that librarians might have direct information from the returning servicemen as to 
what they want in civilian libraries—and also what they expect from them, Mary Vocelle, 


librarian U. S. Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, IIl., asked these servicmen to fill 
in the following questionnaire: 


1. LIBRARY ATMOSPHERE: 


A. Formal (tables and straight chairs) 
Why 


ee ee ee) 


ee 


eeeeee 


ee 


Why 


ee 


Why 


ee 


E. Publicity: What types do you like: 
a a cnc aid cudines cbs wnnnewens senses eda deneet calle 
(2) Special collections of books 
(3) Booklists 


CE) TSE CE TID BITIIIIN, 6 on o:6:5. 00:0 500.000 cecend des s5nccnnse cans 
ee. Se Ns oc uuk wes cheedd o50e0Rd Adda ee Shane ene eee 
Se CE. diccguccka ina eaekeleia eek ae kw knne the Ree Eh ea nals Omics themes 


Has atmosphere in service libraries encouraged you toward further use of libraries 


eee ee ee eee OE ESE HOHE HOHE EEE SHEESH EHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE EHSSEHSHSHESEEHEHEHEHEHSHHE SHES HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE EEE 


2. PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE TO PATRON: 


A. Desired attitude of librarian toward patron 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 


B. How much use do you make of the library card catalog..............+--0eeee8 
Is it adequate and understandable to you...........ccceeeeececcereerceeeeees 
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C. Types of reading matter you would like to find in library (please indicate 
preferences in order by use of 1, 2, 3, etc.) 


NE iced neeeenee ee Casieweenee Cartoon or Comic boolkkss..... 0.200000. 
EE kta kcbeae wns cceenbaa es ED 65 Sie ike adbeweaane tee reknes 
Technical and Scientific............. Ee re ee errr a 
Literature (poetry and drama)....... Philosophy and psychology............. 
EE inn cc avs cas dne wale bee eata Books in Foreign languages............ 
EN og liga ae aac ade Maha aR ae EEE eck inn cudee ed a caw anew see 
MER Gast Uawhee + 60004 ecee caeweaes WARIS WE TEP non nos ccccccceces 
RN ec hale adel. Arehcaleietacennsac geen! dks ar ul ae Magazines and newspapers..........--- 
Fine arts (music, painting and PE -ccwcavomdastaneesbeeneeuwae 
ED ac aivahd «deuce Re eaeekeqes ee 
SE. cnwicedenscobatentitiekesas 





D. Other than reading matter (for home use) 
ENE A eee ee ree ee ere eee eee eT ee Pee eee ee ee 


ia eg Rak Mie es Se GeE Ten Mae COTM wea eee 
i a ee ae ie Si ee eke ECR ER ROE OOS 


3. SPECIAL SERVICES OTHER THAN READING MATTER DESIRED: 

es os a cia ea AOS RR PES WSR RE ESA A ROR SERRA DDS ERROR IRD 
Las aod gah CA wee eee hee ee ede eee A oem ae ake 
ee ke ieee acess ae ek ae eae es eRe ES EKO abe Ree ea 
BE IEE GE Crmrmme CURRIED, CHUNG, COC. onic s ceiccccececcwcccsscceces 
a ee a ead i co fo ve, 4A A RUA AG hk aL wR WOR wR hw OO R 
re cca eke a ee Kee we ddadadabnahadeeelWiiwameund™= 
E 
F 


> 


alae tal as Ne 6 I a CEN EO aaa ree 
SR ae cas fol oa ia cael an BU A ane Wear ala 


4. OTHER PERTINENT COMMENTS: 


CoCo HEHEHE SEH EOS EOS SHOE SHES HEHEHE HESS HEHEHE SHEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH HOH HEHEHE HOHE HEHE 


5. It will be appreciated if you would furnish the following information: 


ME doc kenctedana vende EE Or CE cei dadns cee snseeeen$osenanneee 
a ccc ak ave nd aw eee aehens 
The majority checked the following under: - 


Library atmosphere: 
“B” with the note “good lighting and color (other than buff); “C” for smoking, 
or a special room for smoking should be provided; “E” was answered in this 
order: 2-1-4-3-5-6. 
All indicated that the atmosphere in the service libraries has encouraged them 
toward further use of their local libraries. 

Professional assistance to patron: 
Under “B” indications were that the camp library catalog was adequate. (Sim- 
plified cataloging was used.) 
“D” was answered in this order: Records; Films; Pictures; Slides and Sheet 
music. 


Special services other than reading matter desired: 
Under “A” record concerts “played by self” was given preference; “B”—“E’’— 
“C” was the order of further prederence. 
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Further comments indicated that the servicemen have learned that the camp library 
was a place from which to receive help as well as find some recreation, and they have a 
kindly feeling toward libraries. Jf they continue to have this kindly feeling will depend 
upon the trustees of the local libraries and upon the library staff in these libraries—are 
they made to feel welcome? or, is there so much “procedure” in order to get a borrower’s 
card that they “don’t bother”; are their requests passed over, or, is the suggestion made 
that if the material is not available locally, it can be borrowed from some other library?; 
are they kept informed regularly of new material on subjects in which they are 


interested? 





WHAT AN IDEAL LIBRARY MEANS TO ME 
(The viewpoint of a veteran of World War II) 


IN thinking of the community library, my 
first thoughts are of education. Our grade 
schools and colleges are the finest in any 
country. Their systems of operation, their 
schedule of text books, their staffs of 
teachers and professors are not found want- 
ing. One’s education does not stop, how- 
ever, with a diploma from the grade school, 
high school or college. Surely, individuals 
can use additional knowledge of their own 
country and of other countries, knowledge 
of their vast resources, their political and 
economic backgrounds as well as of the 
way of life their people, knowledge gained 
outside of the class rooms in which they 
spent their teen-age. 

A library serves the community to its 
fullest measure when it is serving those 
who have reached adulthood. It should 
offer the individual the opportunity of 
educating himself in all subjects, whether 
they be of current or historical nature, or 
whether they be scientific, political or eco- 
nomic. 

I highly praise the adult education 
classes that are sponsored by our own local 
library and I give a great deal of credit 
to the people who work so endlessly on 
this project. 

Too many people think of a library as 


archives of old history books stored for 
reference, or as a place to pick out a book 
on a fantastic story of life out of this 
world. The libraries all over the nation 
should have more publicity and should have 
projects of education for the average citi- 
zen past school age. 

The time I spent in military service re- 
cently proved to me the value of an under- 
standing among fellow citizens. When 
service men from all walks of life were 
thrown together, they found that their 
problems were similar and that the over- 
all conception of our rights and privileges 
proved to be the very thing they were 
fighting for. 

An ideal library to me would mean one 
with departments for all age groups, along 
with departments of engineering, economics, 
politics, crafts, homemaking, etc. I sin- 
cerely hope that some day we have li- 
braries of this kind. 

—ARTHUR A. Gross. 





[Mr. Gross, Sangamon’s assistant county 
treasurer, has recently received his army 
discharge. He was overseas in New 
Guinea for ten months and served as statis- 
tician in the Petroleum Section of Mac- 
Arthur’s General Headquarters Staff.] 





Martha Merrill, librarian of the Racine 
(Wis.) Public Library, reports ever in- 
creasing interest in the “film forums” 
sponsored by the public library. The pro- 
grams are scheduled every two weeks when 
sound films of current interest are shown 
followed by a discussion period. The 
forums included such films as: Building 
the peace; War in the Pacific; Brazil awak- 


ening; Democracy at work; Understanding 
India; New cities for old; For freedom’s 
sake; Why the weather?; Russia at war; 
Stretching the family dollar; Our neigh- 
bors down the road; and As you like it. 
The forums are financed from the Emily 
A. Lee bequest “to promote the usefulness 
of the library to the entire community.” 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








THE RESEARCH LIBRARY AT CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR COMPANY 


By Miriam M. LANpbDay* and RoBert T. MEEs+ 


Supporting the purpose of the Research 
Department which “is the continuous im- 
provement of user performance of ‘Cater- 
pillar’ products,” * the Research Library is 
one of the important units assisting in its 
accomplishment. 

Chevalier said that “Research workers 
worthy of the name must remain longer 
at the storehouse of knowledge than work- 
ers in many other fields, for researchers 
can not dismiss the past as they look to 
the future.’” 

Among the primary objectives of the 
library in providing technical literature to 
researchers, we might include those which: 

a) give a comprehensive view of re- 

corded results of previous efforts 
which may result in the saving of 
hours of laboratory work and pre- 
vent duplication of effort 

b) keep researchers informed of new 

ideas in the current literature 

c) supply a review of the more efficient 

methods of testing 

d) suggest substitute material 


CREATION 


Coincidental with the removal of the 
Diesel engine development and research 
activities from San Leandro to the Peoria 
Engineering Office in 1938, the nucleus of 
the library was formed. Literature trans- 


* Research Librarian. 
+ Technical Secretary. 
1c. G. A. Rosen—A spage into research, 


Caterpillar 

2 Chevalier, W. postwar 
sion. Electrical Engineering, v. 64, Feb., 
p. 49. 


ferred from San Leandro was combined 
with that already existing in the Peoria 
Engineering Department, some of it dat- 
ing back to the Holt Manufacturing Com- 
pany days. About 58 volumes of books 
and a dozen scattered periodical subscrip- 
tions comprised the beginning of the li- 
brary. 

Attention was given to the best plan to 
follow in establishing a functional library. 
Leading technical libraries of the country 
were visited or contacted as a basis for 
organizing a library designed specifically 
to our needs. Many ideas of established 
industrial libraries were tried out and some 
of these subsequently adopted. 


EQUIPMENT 


In 1939, the library equipment consisted 
of two sectional bookcases. In 1941, a 
corner of an office housed twelve and later 
eighteen sectional bookcases. A _ reading 
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Fig. 1. RESEARCH LIBRARY FLOOR SPACE 
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table, vertical file drawers and a cabinet 
for index cards and lantern slides were 
gradually added. As shown in Figure 1, 
the floor area of the Research Library has 
necessarily been increased from 60 square 
feet in 1939 to 1,000 square feet in 1945. 


FUNCTIONS 


Late in 1943, the library was moved in- 
to the new Research building with quarters 
designed for the needs. Modern library 
equipment was installed, including steel 
book stacks, periodical shelves, vertical 
files, book trucks, reading tables and con- 
trol desks. Two views of the present li- 
brary are shown in Figures 2 and 3. 

Figure 2 shows the control desks of the 
Librarian and Library Assistants as well 
as a portion of the stacks. All magazine 
circulation records are handled by the peri- 
odicals assistant, while the other assistant 
manages the books. A microfilm reader 
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is shown in the background in use by one 
of the laboratory technicians. Figure 3 
shows the book stacks, filing cases, card 
catalog case and current periodical shelv- 
ing in extreme right background. 


The functions of the library include: 

a) Systematic methods for procure- 
ment of technical literature 

b) Proper files for recording and in- 
dexing library literature 

c) Circulation of library literature and 
circulation records 

d) Maintenance of up-to-date refer- 
ence materials 

e) Preparation of bibliographies on 
specialized subjects 

f) Promotion of the use of the li- 
rary’s resources 

g) Periodical announcement of new 
material received by the library 





Fig. 2. Research Library Control Desks. 
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Fig. 3. 


STAFF 


The organization of the present plan of 
the library staff began in 1941 when the 
first full time library attendant was ap- 
pointed. In 1942, the first professional li- 
rarian was engaged who had library train- 
ing and experience in the specialized tech- 
nical library field. 

A second experienced member was added 
to the staff late in 1942 to aid with 
periodical circulation and the keeping of 
records, which volume of work was increas- 
ing considerably due to the extensive serv- 
ice offered. 

A graduate chemist with knowledge of 
the French and German technical languages 
was added to the staff early in 1944 to 
do abstracting and translating. After a 


year this position terminated and such work” 


is being sent out to professional translation 
organizations. 

Early in 1944, a second library assistant 
was added to the staff. At this time a 


Research 
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Library Stacks. 


division of work was laid out wherein one 
assistant handled the periodical and an- 
other the book and miscellaneous phases, 
coordinated under a trained and experi- 
enced librarian. 


In 1945, additional assistance was needed, 
due to the demands of the continually 
growing volume of circulation lists, searches 
and special services and a clerk was added 
to handle much of the routine work. See 
Figure 4. 
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Fig. 4. RESEARCH LIBRARY STAFF 
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GROWTH OF COLLECTION 


From the 58 volumes of books and the 
dozen scattered periodical subscriptions in 
1938, the resources of the library have 
gradually grown to a sizeable collection of 
1,950 volumes of books and 200 periodical 
subscriptions. See Figure 5. 

All of the library’s volumes are classified 
according to the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion system, which is a standard universal 
library system. A complete card catalog 
with Library of Congress printed cards in- 
dexes all of the books. Periodicals are in- 
dexed in the Engineering Index, Industrial 
Arts Index, and supplemented by the li- 
brary’s own subject file. 

Branch libraries were set up in several 
laboratories and offices to make handbooks 
and literature more accessible to those 
needing it. Some of these collections were 
located in the Engineering Department, 
Chemical and Physical Laboratory, Instru- 
ment Laboratory, Applied Mechanics Lab- 
oratory, Machine Shop Office, and the De- 
sign and Data Rooms. 
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Fig. 5. RESEARCH LIBRARY RESOURCES 


SCOPE OF COLLECTION 


Technical books, reference works, peri- 
odicals, society publications, government 
documents, university technical publica- 
tions, pamphlets and manufacturer’s pub- 
lications are selected on the basis of their 
direct relation to the interests of the Re- 
search and Engineering Departments. 

In assembling literature to serve the 
actual and potential developments in Diesel 
and earthmoving equipment engineering 
much attention has been given to mechan- 
ical engineering and design, fuel technology, 
chemical engineering and metallurgy. Other 
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subjects included are instrumentation, elec- 
tronics, mathematics, electrical engineering 
and foundry sciences. 

More than 50 translations of German 
and Russian technical articles made speci- 
fically for the Research Library are already 
on file. Other translations including N. A. 
C. A., Royal Aeronautical Society, Brut- 
cher, Castleman and Air Technical Service 
Command (U. S. Army Air Forces) are 
also in the collection. 

A collection of current manufacturer’s 
catalogs on engines and earthmoving equip- 
ment has been established in the library. 

No attempt has been made to build up 
a depository type of library accumulating 
numerous volumes not directly beneficial 
to the Department’s efforts. Only selected 
literature fitting the progressive needs has 
been procured and retained. 

Full and active recourse is made of the 
large and more complete technical libra- 
ries of the country such as the John Crerar 
Library, Engineering Societies Library, New 
York Public Library, University of Illinois 
Library and the Library of Congress as 
well as local libraries, through inter-library 
loan, photostatic copies of microfilms. 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL 


Through the guidance of those of the 
staff acquainted with the current and 
future developments of the Company, re- 
view of the Research and Engineering De- 
partments’ current projects and through 
personal requests for material, the Libra- 
rian is able to select literature applicable 
to the needs of the Company’s program. 

One of the chief sources of information 
on technical literature from which the li- 
brary selects material for procurement is 
the technical book review section in the 
various scientific and technical periodicals. 
The Technical Book Review Index spon- 
sored by the Special Libraries Association 
evaluates and appraises new books of the 
month. Publishers’ announcements adver- 
tising forthcoming publications are also 
helpful. The Cumulative Book Index and 
Industrial Arts Index are most comprehen- 
sive in listing subjects of new books and 
periodical articles cumulated each month. 
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The Engineering Index, Chemical Ab- 
stracts, Metallurgical Abstracts, Science 
Abstracts, U. S. Monthly Catalog of Docu- 
ments and various bibliographies constitute 
other sources. 

Knowing resources of other libraries is 
almost as important as knowing the ma- 
terial which is available on the library’s 
own shelves. The Union List of Serials 
indicates what library has any specific 
periodical reference. 


GROWTH OF SERVICE 


While there is no tangible measure of 
the library’s value to the Company, a study 
of the circulation statistics and special re- 
quests indicate that about 82% of the 
research workers of the department are 
being reached by library service. 

Service is given in several of the fol- 
lowing forms: 

a) Routine circulation 

b) By compiling bibliographies on spe- 

cial subjects sometimes requiring sev- 
eral hours of work for each 

c) By obtaining books from other libra- 

ries on interlibrary loan. 

d) By answering telephone inquires 

e) Filling of special requests for ma- 

terial listed in the library’s “Review 
of Current Literature” 


Of the total services at the present time, 
a survey shows that: 
60% is to Research Department 
33% is to Engineering Department 
7% is to other departments 


The following charts show the develop- 
ment of the service given by the Research 
Library, (Figures 6 and 7). 






CIRCULATION To: 


- .MONTHLY CIRCULATION OF 
LIBRARY LITERATURE 
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Special services offered by the library 
consist of obtaining photostatic copies of 
references from other libraries, inter-library 
loans, requests for library materials and 
filling of inquiries by telephone. The de- 
velopment of such service is shown in 
Figure 7. 
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Fig. 7. AVERAGE MONTHLY SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


A wider understanding of the value of 
the library’s resources and a development 
of confidence in its service is shown in 
Figure 8 by the increase in the number 
of employees coming to the library or tele- 
phoning for special services each month. 
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Fig. 8. AVERAGE MONTHLY LIBRARY 


ATTENDANCE 


Assistance has been offered for the co- 
ordinated establishment of special library 
facilities in the Manufacturing Department 
Planning Section and in the Training De- 
partment. 


PROFESSIONAL SOCIETY 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Research Library is an Institutional 
Member of the national Special Libraries 
Association, which is an organization of 
business, technical and scientific libraries 
designed to keep its members abreast of 
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new developments, efficient methods and 
new publications. 

In the name of the Research Library, 
membership in other technical organiza- 
tions include the American Foundrymen’s 
Association and the Electrochemical So- 
ciety. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


On the 15th of each month the Research 
Library issues the “Review of Current 
Literature,” a compilation of selected titles 
giving the outstanding new literature re- 
ceived during the month. This form of 
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publicity was inaugurated in 1941. Over 
150 copies are distributed throughout the 
Company each month from which more 
than 400 special requests for listed items 
are received from each issue. 

This review is also sent by request to 
such outside organizations as the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Northern Re- 
gional Laboratory, Society of Automotive 
Engineers, University of Texas Engineer- 
ing Library, U. S. Navy Department 
Bureau of Ships, International Harvester 
Co., Air Reduction Co. Inc., Radio Cor- 
poration of America RCA Victor Division, 
and the University of New Mexico Library. 





The A.L.A. Subscription Books Committee plans to hold an open meeting at the 
A. L. A. Conference in Buffalo to which Subscription Books Bulletin subscribers and pub- 
lishers of subscription books are invited. The meeting has been tentatively scheduled for 
Tuesday evening, June 18. Publishers will be given an opportunity to present problems 
involved in making and keeping up-to-date various types of reference works and to offer 
comment on the adequacy of Subscription Books Bulletin reviews from their point of 
view. The Committee hopes that subscribers will express their opinions regarding the 
merits and shortcomings of the Bulletin and suggest ways in which its usefulness might 
be increased. Discussion from the floor will be encouraged. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN RECOMMENDS FEDERAL AID 
TO EDUCATION* 


Makes strong statement to Congress in annual message, January 21, 1946 


ALTHO the major responsibility for financing education rests with the states, some 
assistance has long been given by the federal government. Further assistance is desirable 
and essential. There are many areas and some whole states where good schools cannot 
be provided without imposing an undue local tax burden on the citizens. It is essential 
to provide adequate elementary and secondary schools everywhere, and additional edu- 
cation opportunities for large numbers of people beyond the secondary level. Accord- 
ingly, I repeat the proposal of last year’s Budget Message that the federal government 
provide financial aid to assist the states in assuring more nearly equal opportunities for 
a good education. The proposed federal grants for current educational expenditures 
should be made for the purpose of improving the educational system where improve- 
ments is most needed. They should not be used to replace existing non-federal expendi- 
tures, or even to restore merely the situation which existed before the war. 

In the future we expect incomes considerably higher than before the war. Higher 
incomes should make it possible for state and local governments and for individuals to 
support higher and more nearly adequate expenditures for education. But inequality 
among the states will still remain, and federal help will still be needed. 

As a part of our total public works program, consideration should be given to the 
need for providing adequate buildings for schools and other educational institutions. 
In view of current arrears in the construction of educational facilities, I believe that 
legislation to authorize grants for educational facilities, to be matched by similar ex- 
penditures by state and local authorities, should receive the favorable consideration of 
the Congress. 

The federal government has not sought, and will not seek, to dominate education 
in the states. It should continue its historic role of leadership and advice and, for the 
purpose of equalizing educational opportunity, it should extend further financial support 
to the cause of education in areas where this is desirable. 


* Reprinted from Journal of the National Education Association, March, 1946. 





THE LIBRARY AND THE ECONOMIC FUTURE 


THE American Library Association be- 
lieves that sound economic progress touches 
all levels and every member of society and 
is essential to the country’s growth. Such 
progress involves the use of factual infor- 


mation, recorded experience and deductive . 


theory. The library is a primary channel 
through which these basic necessities reach 


the community. The conception of the li- 
brary as a dynamic factor in the country’s 
growth carries the obligation for enlight- 
ened service in the field of economic literacy 
from the grass roots to the nation’s capitol. 
To mark the path through which these li- 
brary obligations may be met, the American 
Library Association emphasizes these points: 
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Recognizing that the country’s economic 
growth is the sum of the individual’s 
progress the library must both provide for 
his needs and facilitate his use of basic 
information. Such information may be 
elementary descriptions of simple business 
routine, overall studies of industrial de- 
velopment, statistical compilations, evalua- 
tions of personnel practices, abstract con- 
sideration of economic theory or analyses 
of the practices and implications of inter- 
national trade. What is certain is that 
each library is the community’s point of 
contact for the satisfaction of this need 
either directly or through its relation to 
other agencies. 

To meet its obligations toward economic 
growth, the library must ascertain the 
areas for community economic opportunity, 
define the extent of the library’s service, 
discover the sources through which this 
service may be supplemented, inform the 
community of the library’s part in foster- 
ing economic progress and indicate the 
means by which strong library support is a 
definite factor in promoting such progress. 

So that the community in all its aspects, 
local, regional and national, may realize 
what dynamic library service may mean 
for sound economic progress as a basis for 
constructive national growth, librarians, in- 
dividually and through the professional 
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associations must interpret this phase of 
library development. All available chan- 
nels, the press, the radio, and cooperation 
with government agencies, professional 
groups and business associations must be 
used to discover how business library serv- 
ice may be adjusted to changing needs and 
to inform those who could use existing re- 
sources of their availability. Cooperation 
must be sought and offered. Stimulus for 
the development of more comprehensive 
and readily available information must be 
provided. A positive, not passive, attitude 
must be adopted toward the support of con- 
structive information programs of the gov- 
ernment and other agencies for the dis- 
semination of factual information. 

To meet the challenge in the developing 
relationship between library service and 
economic progress, the American Library 
Association therefore advocates consistent 
study of possible relationships with other 
organizations working toward the goal of 
sound economic progress increasing em- 
phasis on the library as the contact point 
for the country’s information resources and 
a coordinated effort throughout the asso- 
ciation activities to create in both libra- 
ries and in the communities they serve full 
realization of the library as the door to 
opportunity. 

Approved by A. L. A. Council, Dec. 1945. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 











DISTRICT LIBRARY SERVICE DEMONSTRATIONS 
A Report of Progress 


WITH the arrival of the sixth district librarian as a member of the Illinois State 
Library staff, vigorous work began in all Library Regions of the State—as well as in- 
tensified the program at the headquarters in Springfield. 

Book orders were compiled; highway, county, township and school district maps 
scrutinized; annual reports of libraries were checked; previous correspondence with non- 
library served communities re-read; shipments of new books opened, processed, cataloged, 
sorted and packed for future shipments to bookmobiles, schools, and deposit stations; 
conferences planned with library trustees, interested citizens and school administrators; 
as well as frequent consultation with the builders of the new bookmobiles. 
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Daily Scene in Shipping Room—Arrival of Books for Demonstrations. 
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Yes—new bookmobiles—but alas, we are stymied! Orders were placed (for chassis 
and special-built bodies) only to have the great GM strike called before those chassis 
were shipped! Of course, the body company can not do much toward building the special 
frame work needed. 

Reports from the district librarians though are most encouraging: 

From Irene Mason in Region I: “Contacts have been made in Mercer, Rock Island, 
Henderson, Warren and Henry counties—also in Jo Daviess. In Mercer County de- 
pository headquarters are planned in Aledo. We are working with Miss Lloyd in Warren 
County, Miss Williams and Miss Shocker in Rock Island County, Mrs. Arzinger, the 
library trustees, the rural people in townships near Geneseo. School directors and ad- 
ministrators in Henry County as well as library and school folk in Henderson and Jo 
Daviess counties. 

Arrangements are being worked out now about shelving in the depository and plans 
are underway regarding stations in the other counties.” 

Mary Hugentugler in Region II: “A depository has been established in Cook County 
in the Legler Branch of the Chicago Public Library. Now you can send the books packed 
for this district. On February 21, we will open a station with 622 books in the village 
hall at Glenwood (near Chicago Heights). This is a residential community for nearby 
industrial centers and is one of the communities to the south of Chicago that wants to 
have something permanent developed. May we count on the children’s librarian (Gar- 
netta Kramer) for a story hour on the 21st?” 

Mary Young in Region III: “The Livingston County depository will be in the new 
room provided by the Pontiac Public Library. They are remodeling an unusued space to 
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The Rush in the Catalog Dept. to Process Books for Demonstrations. 
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make a suitable place for this headquarters. The carpenters and painters are at work 
and new fluorescent light fixtures are being installed. 

Conferences have been held with librarians, school administrators as well as rural 
groups re the program in Ford, Iroquois and Kankakee counties and arrangements for 
the several other county depositories will be completed soon.” 

Robert M. Orr in Region IV: “Housing in Peoria is bad so I am located just out- 
side at Lacon and I have a house! A depository has been set up in the Calvin Coolidge 
school, Peoria, where one of the rooms was especially designated for a library—this room 
was planned at the recommendation of Mr. Browning. The folks in Marshall, Putnam, 
Woodford and Stark counties are working with me and before long we’ll have other de- 
positories and stations ready. Do send some of the books packed for this district. 

Cora Hendee in Region V: “We are really underway! In Effingham County we 
have the most enthusiastic group—the city council in Effingham has given up their room 
for the depository and carpenters and painters are now working. 

Plans are developing for the new building for the public library here and they are 
going to include space for the permanent depository. 

In Fayette County another room is being turned over for our use—more shelves will 
be needed here—and always more books. (One bookmobile is now operating in Fayette 
and Effingham counties.) 

In Crawford County, a depository is to be set up at the public library in Robinson. 
I am working now on that with Mrs. Newlin. 

Because of another project which is being pushed in Jasper County, the county 
superintendent is planning only an introductory program which will be developed in full 
next fall.” 

John Bannister in Region VI: “Meetings with rural groups, school people, as well 
as librarians and library trustees in White, Wayne, Edwards and Wabash counties have 
made permanent sponsors. Mt. Carmel and Carmi will be likely depository headquarters. 
With the library at Anna (Union County), which can give county-wide service under the 
terms of its endowment, one can no doubt develop a service program in both Jackson and 
Union counties since the county superintendent is cooperating with us.” 

Yes, we are progressing—slower than we anticipated—but we didn’t plan on strikes! 
At headquarters, the flu has been rampant—even the hardiest has fallen victim—but, 
spring is at hand and it won’t be long (we hope) until the strikes are settled and our 
bookmobiles are running over the country lanes. Until then, more book orders are being 
placed, new books received, processed and packed ready for future use. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
FIRST GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE ON RURAL EDUCATION 


held in the state. It would seem, there- 

fore, that the resolutions which were passed 

should be of considerable public interest. 
Governor Green has agreed to have suf- 


THE following resolutions were adopted 
by unanimous vote by the First Governor’s 
Conference on Rural Education held in 
Springfield on January 18-19, 1946. More 


than 300 people from all parts of the state 
were registered. The conference, which 
was invitational, was called by Governor 
Green at the request of the Illinois Rural 
Education Committee. 

Those in attendance were, to say the 
least, enthusiastic, many reporting that it 
was the best conference on education ever 


ficient copies of the proceedings printed for 
quite a wide distribution, but it will be 
some time before they will be out. 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. Resolved, that Governor Green be 
commended for calling this Conference 
on Rural Education and participating 
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in it and that we urge that an annual 
Governor’s Conference be held on 
rural education. 


Resolved, that the Illinois Rural Edu- 
cation Committee and all those who 
planned for and participated in this 
conference be thanked for their con- 
tributions to it. 
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Whereas, under existing legislation 
governing the distribution of state 
financial assistance to special aid rural 
school districts, two or more such 
school districts joining together in a 
district reorganization to improve the 
educational program and services 
would, in many instances, suffer a sub- 
stantial loss in state financial assist- 
ance; and 


Whereas, that situation tends to dis- 
courage the improvement of the pub- 
lic schools of Illinois through district 
reorganizations and tends to impede 
the efforts of the several County 
School Survey Committees; 


Now, therefore, be it resolved that this 
conference recommend to the Gov- 
ernor and to the General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois the early enact- 
ment of legislation amending the pres- 
ent law relating to the distribution of 
state financial assistance to special aid 
rural school districts in such a manner 
as to encourage reorganization of such 
districts. 
: ¢ 2 &* 


Whereas, good secondary roads go 
hand in hand with better rural schools, 
Therefore, be it resolved that the 
Governor and the General Assembly 
be commended for their action in re- 
gard to the $15,000,000.00 road sur- 
facing bill, and we urge that they 
give very careful consideration to 
recommendations for future aid for 
township or farm-to-market roads, 
whether it be legislation for a reor- 
ganization of the township road sys- 
tem in the various counties or addi- 
tional state funds for local road im- 
provement. 
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Resolved, that we urge the establish- 
ment of larger administrative com- 
munity units for development purposes 
in student teaching in connection with 
the University of Illinois and the five 
State Teachers’ Colleges, and that off- 
campus student teaching be encour- 
aged. 
; 2s » = 2 


Whereas, many new school buildings 
will be needed in the postwar period, 
Therefore, be it resolved that a spe- 
cialist in school buildings be added 
to the staff of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction to render ad- 
visory services on such school con- 
struction. 
eS 6 es & * 


Whereas, further enabling legislation 
will be needed to facilitate the reor- 
ganization of school districts, as rec- 
ommended by the County School Sur- 
vey Committees; and, whereas, such 
further legislation might change the 
recommendations of the Survey Com- 
mittee in many counties; 

Therefore, be it resolved that the 
County School Survey Committees be 
urged to make full use of the time 
provided by the School Survey Law 
to study the problems of school dis- 
trict reorganization and to avoid hasty 
and ill-considered action which might 
prevent them from taking advantage 
of possible further enabling legislation. 

se Soe 


Whereas, so many more counties voted 
to conduct a school survey, as pro- 
vided for in the Sixty-Fifth General 
Assembly, than was anticipated when 
appropriation of funds was made for 
carrying out the law; and 

Whereas, the survey work in those 
counties will be made materially in- 
effective because of insufficient funds; 
Therefore, be it resolved that we rec- 
ommend that the General Assembly, 
early in its next regular session, pro- 
vide an emergency deficiency appro- 
priation providing that each county 
which voted to conduct a school sur- 
vey under the provisions of H. B. 406 
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be assured funds equal to the maxi- 
mum amount to be allocated to each 
county under the provisions of the 
present school survey law. 

see © @ 


9. Whereas, certain counties of Illinois 
have failed to approve the selection 
and operation of a County School Sur- 
vey Committee; and 
Whereas, it would seem that many 


persons in such counties are in favor 
of such a survey’s being made; 


Therefore, be it resolved that legis- 
lation be enacted at the earliest pos- 
sible time whereby such counties may 
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be given the opportunity to take an- 
other vote in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the present County School 
Survey Law. 

eta @ @ 

10. Resolved, that the resolutions adopted 
by the First Governor’s Conference on 
Rural Education be included in the 
printed report of the proceedings of 
this conference, and that copies be 
sent to friends of rural education 
throughout the State of Illinois, such 
distribution to be in charge of the 
Chairman of the Illinois Rural Edu- 
cation Committee, our Conference 
Chairman, Dr. D. E. Lindstrom. 





UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO—GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


OFFERS two scholarship awards of $450 
and one award of $300 for the academic 
year 1946-47 for students in its basic li- 
brary science curriculum. The tuition and 
fee charges for the academic year amount 
to $590. 

Applicants must have completed at least 
two years of college work; the curriculum 
subsequent to the first two years of col- 
lege over a three-year period. Persons 
with four years of college credit may also 
apply, and if successful will receive the 
scholarship grant for the final year of pro- 
fessional study. 

Forms for making application for scholar- 
ships may be obtained by writing the 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. Applica- 
tions must be submitted by June 15, 1946. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The University of Chicago will offer 
three fellowships of $1,200 each for the 


academic year 1946-47 for advanced study 
in its Graduate Library School. Applica- 
tions must be in the hands of the Dean 
of the Graduate Library School on or be- 
fore March 10, 1946. 


The following attainments are required: 


a) The possession of a Bachelor’s De- 
gree equivalent to that conferred by lead- 
ing colleges and universities. 


b) Completion of at least one year in 
an accredited library school. 


c) At least one year of library ex- 
perience under approved conditions. 


In addition to the above requirements 
special consideration will be given to pub- 
lications and manuscripts showing ability 
on the part of candidates to conduct orig- 
inal studies. 


Forms to be used in making application 
for fellowships may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Graduate Library School, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





OFFERED FREE FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Libraries, Chicago. v. 31 to 36 incl. 1926- 
1931. 

Library Journal, New York. v. 22 to 69. 
1897-1944 incl. 


The Library Association Record, London. 
v. 37 to 43. 1935-1941. 

The Library, an index. 
Jersey. v. 1 and 2. 


Newark, New 
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Library Review, Brucefield, Dunfermline. 
1928-1931. 

Public Libraries, Chicago. v. 5 to 30 incl. 
1900-1925. 

Special Libraries. v. 21 to 31 incl. 1930- 
1940. Index, v. 1-13. 
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New International Year Book. 1911-1939. 
Wilson Bulletin, New York. v. 12 to 14. 
1937-1940. 
Send requests direct to the Ryerson Li- 
brary Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 





Library Service to Business, Its Place in 
the Small City,* by Marian C. Manley, 
has just been published by the American 
Library Association. 

Telling how to initiate or improve li- 
brary service to the community’s business 
interests, the book also gives pointers on 
the selection and use of information, on the 
library’s location, organization, and staffing. 

Among the subjects covered are: The 
contribution even a modest business serv- 
ice can make to the community; library 


* Manley, Marian C. Library Service to Busi- 
ness, Its Place in the Small City. American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago, 1946. 80p. $1.25. 


adjustments in setting up such a service; 
types of business information, how used, 
by whom used; where it is found; and in- 
terpreting the service to the community. 
A 20-page annotated bibliography, Building 
A Business Library Collection, intended as 
a purchasing guide for the small library is 
appended. 

The author is librarian of Newark’s Busi- 
ness Library. She heads the A. L. A.’s 
Committee on Relations with Business 
Groups, and is also Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Library Service of the C. E. D. 
(Committee for Economic Development). 





The clearing house technique has proved 
so effective in the field of popular educa- 
tion that the postwar Information Ex- 
change, 41 Maiden Lane, New York’ 7, 
after chalking up an extraordinary record 
during the war, goes into 1946 not only 
with a new name, but with a greatly ex- 
Its name becomes “The 
The Post- 
invaluable 
tool for” program planners, becomes the 
Program Information Bulletin increasing 
its size from four to six or more pages. 
A Program Information and Consultation 
Service has developed out of the lively 
and successful Popular Education Guide 
Here’s How It’s Done published in the 
Fall of 1945. The service will direct pro- 
gram chairmen and discussion leaders in 
local communities to the best source of ma- 
terials for their programs on national and 
international problems. 


panded program. 
Program Information Exchange.” 
war Information Bulletin, an 


The Program Information Bulletin in its 
new and improved format is more readable 
and vital than ever. New methods of 
popular education being developed through 
experiment and research will be featured 
prominently during 1946. As in the past, 
the Bulletin contains articles on contro- 
versial public issues and descriptions of 
new pamphlets, films, recordings and radio 
programs. Sources of visual aid and speak- 
ers are listed; educational experiences of 
grass-roots organizations are reported. In 
the Bulletin members of PIE, who are 
associated with some 80 educational or- 
ganizations, pool their expert knowledge 
and experience. The Program Information 
Bulletin will appear monthly, ten times a 
year, and has a subscription rate of $2.00 
with reduced rates for blocks of 10 or more 
sent to the same address. New subscribers 
may receive a year’s subscription and a 
copy of Here’s How It’s Done (price $1.00) 
for $2.50. 
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A report on maps, map series and 
services* has just been released by a Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association 
in a special October, 1945 issue of the 
Association’s Subscription Book Bulletin, 
quarterly publication which has since 1930 
evaluated subscription books, encyclopedias, 
and other reference-type books for libra- 
rians, teachers, and other book-buyers. 


The war spurred interest in map ma- 
terials, and the postwar period promises to 
maintain that interest at a high level. 
Schools and libraries are facing a real prob- 
lem in selecting from a great mass of ma- 
terial those maps which best fill specific 
needs. To help guide them the October 
Subscription Books Bulletin reviews and 
evaluates about fifty maps and map series. 

The Committee has not attempted to 
evaluate maps from the standpoint of their 
classroom use but rather from that of their 
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interest to the library. A majority of the 
series included, however, is intended for 
classroom use in such subjects as history, 
geography, and social studies. 

The October Subscription Books Bulletin 
also carefully analyses the latest 1945 print- 
ings of Encyclopaedia Britannica and En- 
cyclopedia Americana, bringing up-to-date 
the critical evaluation of these reference 
sets. 


This special issue of maps is the third 
of a series. The first treated pamphlet ma- 
terial (October 1942), and the second, vo- 
cational materials (January and April, 
1944). A fourth report, on pictures, is 
scheduled for some later issue of Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin. 


* Special report on Maps, Map Series, and Map 
Services in SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN. 
v. 16, No. 4, October, 1945. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1945. Subscription price, $2. 
Single copy, 50c. 





National Boys and Girls Week will be 
observed in nearly every community in the 
United States from April 27 to May 4, 
1946. The celebration will mark the 26th 
annual observance of this important youth 
event. 

With the theme, “Building for Tomor- 
row with the Youth of Today,” the pro- 
gram is designed to focus ‘the attention of 
the public on the problems, interests, and 
recreations of youth, and on the part played 
by the home, church, school, and youth- 
serving organizations in the development of 
character and good citizenship in growing 
boys and girls. 

The activities planned for the observance 
emphasize important factors in the growth 
of youth, including citizenship training, 
education, recreation, occupational guid- 
ance, home life, religious education, health 
and safety, tolerance and understanding 
among nations and peoples, and member- 
ship in boys’ and girls’ organizations. 

Daily programs suggested for the week 
include: 

Parade Day—Saturday, April 27 


Day in Church—Sunday, April 28 
Day in Schools—Monday, April 29 
Occupations Day—Tuesday, April 30 
Child Health Day—Wednesday, May 1 
United Nations Day—Thursday, May 2 
Day at Home—Friday, May 3 

Day of Recreation—Saturday, May 4 


Information about Boys and Girls Week, 
and helpful suggestions for carrying out the 
program of the week, including a poster 
and a Manual of Suggestions, may be ob- 
tained free of charge from the National 
Boys and Girls Week Committee, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


June 16 through June 23 has been se- 
lected as the date for the 65th Annual Con- 
ference of the American Library Associa- 
tion, to be held in Buffalo, New York. No 
hotel will be chosen as conference head- 
quarters. Offices will be located and 
meetings will be held in the Municipal 
Auditorium, and an attendance of about 
5,000 or more is expected. 
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Eleven open-competitive examinations 
for employment with the Illinois State Li- 
brary have been called, according to Robert 
L. Hunter, President of the Illinois State 
Civil Service Commission. 

These positions include: library assist- 
ant I and II; reference librarian I and II; 
order and assistant cataloger; public libra- 
ries field visitor; archival field visitor; 
photographer ffor archives; document 
archivist and classified; and chief of exten- 
sion service. Professional library training 
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and experience are desirable qualifications 
for most of these jobs. Salaries range from 
$150 to $335 a month. Eligible lists estab- 
lished will be used to fill positions in the 
Illinois State Library in Springfield, in the 
six regional headquarters of the state, or for 
traveling employment out of the state or 
regional offices. 

Application blanks, which may be ob- 
tained from the State Civil Service Com- 
mission, 501 Armory Building, Springfield, 
should be filed by April 1. 





BENTLEY, L. E. will have completed 
24 years as secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of the Marseilles Public Library, 
on June 30, 1946. 

(We are wondering if there is another 
library trustee in Illinois who has served 
in such office for a longer period? If so, 
please let us know.) 


CHICAGO — Michael Rees Hospital. 
From the Lillian W. Florsheim Memorial 
comes the gay colored leaflet introducing 


the Medical Library to potential users of 
the library—graduates who may be in- 
terested in applying for internships, fel- 
lowships, residencies and post-graduate ap- 
pointments in the hospital. The format is 
simple, concise in wording and of such 
size it is easily carried for future reference. 


FREEPORT—Miss Hughes writes the 
following about their observance of Book 
Week: “Miss Edmundson and Miss Walz 
centered their displays around the idea of a 





“Buck” and “Paint” 
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“Book Round Up” and, as Miss Edmund- 
son was from Colorado and had lived on a 
cattle ranch, she carried out the idea in all 
her decorations. Miss Walz made the horse 
and the figure, you can see it is life size, 
the clothes were Miss Edmundson’s cow 
puncher outfit, the saddle was borrowed as 
also the cartridge belt and gun and the 
face was made with papier-maché. The 
corral was made by Miss Walz as also 
were the little cow boys leaning on the 
fence and the cows in the corral. She drew 
and painted the faces and fastened them 
to book jackets, making arms and legs of 
pipe The other decorations 
around the room were steer horns, which 


cleaners. 


we borrowed from a butcher and tubs of 
cacti. All the children from the schools 
visited the room during the week and were 
just wild about “Buck” and his pony 
“Paint.” There were 969 just from the 
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regular schools and many others came as 
did also the parents.” 


KAPPES, Marion, died, December 8, 
1945, after a prolonged illness. She had 
been librarian of Joseph Brennemann 
Medical Library of the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital. 

WINDSOR, P. L., director emeritus, was 
honored last June by the Northwestern 
University Alumni Association, which pre- 
sented him with its 1945 award of merit. 
The award, given annually for outstanding 
achievement in business or professional life, 
was made at the alumni luncheon during 
the Commencement festivities at Evanston, 
Ill. The citation accompanying the award 
praises Mr. Windsor as “a citizen of the 
highest type who has served untiringly 
in educational and civic capacities and has 
generously and unstintingly given of his 
knowledge without seeking personal recog- 
nition.” 





PLACE: Springfield 





The first postwar conference of the 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
will be held in 1946. 


DATES: October 10, 11, 12 


HEADQUARTERS: Abraham Lincoln Hotel 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR STATE RECORDS 
Part I 


By Marcaret C. Norton* 


PHOTOGRAPHIC processes play an in- 
creasingly important role in record making. 
In order to use photography successfully it 
is necessary to understand not only what 
the various types of equipment can do, but 
also their limitations when applied to rec- 
ords problems. In an earlier article in this 
series the statement was made that the 
filing expert can establish efficient proced- 
ures for organizing the records within an 
established file, but that only the policy 
making officials of a department are quali- 
fied to decide what records shall be created, 
for what purposes they shall be used, and 
how long they shall be preserved. 

The situation as regards applications of 
photography to record making is analogous. 
The salesman should demonstrate what his 
equipment can and cannot do from a me- 
chanical standpoint, but he is not qualified 
to advise as to whether or not a specific 
type of photography will result in records 
adequate for the purposes for which the 
records are created and preserved. That 
statement is particularly true for micro- 
photography which is still in the experi- 
mental stage so far as applications to rec- 
ords keeping are concerned. The mere fact 
that courts would accept a photographic 
record (a frequent sales point) will not 
compensate for the inconvenience and de- 
lays resulting from having to thread a 
microfilm into a reading machine a dozen 
times a day in order to consult a fre- 
quently used record. On the other hand, 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


the department should take advantage of 
the 90 to 98% saving of storage space and 
filing equipment obtainable from the re- 
duction to microfilm of bulky records in- 
frequently consulted and of limited per- 
manence as to the necessity for preserva- 
tion. The purpose of this article is to aid 
those officials who create and use records 
to determine to what extent to use the 
various photographic processes now avail- 
able. 

Three photographic processes are in com- 
mon use in connection with records: 1) 
infra-red and violet ray photography; 2) 
photo-copy; and 3) microphotography and 
its sub process microprint. Those who 
wish a more extended description of avail- 
able equipment than can be given here, 
and also of processing methods, will find 
perhaps the most useful guide in “H. W. 
Greenwood’s “Document Photography: In- 
dividual Copying and Mass Recording, 2d 
edition,” published in 1943 by the Focal 
Press of London and New York. 

Of these three processes, the first, infra- 
red and violet ray photography, is used 
chiefly for the scholarly examination of old 
manuscripts and in crime detection. Spe- 
cially sensitized film or paper, exposed to 
infra-red light through the use of filters 
or ultra violet light through violet-ray 
mercury lamps, can reveal hidden, over 
written, faded or charred writing; detect 
forgeries and interpolations; and aid in the 
taking and study of fingerprints. For 
routine work its most promising use would 
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be for the restoration of records damaged 
by flood or by fire. 


PHOTO-COPY 


By photo-copy is meant photographs 
made directly on sensitized paper without 
the intervention of a photographic plate or 
film. “Practically all document photography 
in which original size reproduction is in- 
volved uses paper as the recording material. 
Paper is used also in other cases where some 
reduction is called for, particularly in the 
case of the photographic recording of large 
documents such as drawings and the like. 
Paper in general is used in all cases where 
the copy or documentary photograph will 
be larger than half-plate (6% x 434 in., 
16.5 x 12 cm.”* 


Contact Prints: 

In its simplest form, photography on 
sensitized paper can be made without any 
special apparatus. The process of making 
contact prints is familiar to all who have 
made blueprints or have printed from 
photographic negatives. A light bulb is 
held beneath a piece of glass on which is 
laid the original document over which is 
superimposed a piece of sensitized paper 


emulsion side up. This is the direct 
method, and is used where the original 
document is reasonably transparent and 


has written or printed matter on one side 
only. Any original document having a 
transparency not exceeding bond paper is 
suitable for copying by the direct method. 
This will make a readable negative having 
a black background with the subject in 
white. It must be remembered, however, 
that the process actually is not as simple 
as that. A slow sensitized paper must be 
used, the timing is a matter of experimen- 
tation and guess work, and the photo- 
graph must be developed in a dark room 
and washed thoroughly to remove the hypo. 


Reflex Prints: 


Where the original copy is opaque or has 
written material on both sides the reflex 
method is used. “The essential feature of 
reflex methnds is, the fact that the light 


* Greenwood. 


Document Photography. 


p. 80. 
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which affects the sensitive material is light 
which is reflected by the original which is 
to be copied. . . Where the surface of 
original is covered by printing or by lines 
drawn upon it, the light is absorbed. Hence 
at these points the sensitized layer is only 
affected by the limited amount of light 
which is transmitted through it. Where 
the surface of the original is light or white, 
it reflects the transmitted light back again, 
hence over the light areas of the original 
the sensitized paper receives an added ex- 
posure. This is sufficient to produce, when 
the paper is developed, a much greater 
density than in the other areas and so there 
is produced a reflex copy in which print or 
lines or the like appear as a lighter design 
on a darker background.”’* 


The reflex method also is 
simple mechanically. A yellow light is em- 
ployed, or a yellow filter is interposed be- 
tween the light and the diffusion glass on 
which is laid, first the photographic paper, 
emulsion side up, and on that the copy, 
perfect contact at all points being assured 
through weighing down of both photo- 
graphic and original by a piece of plate 
glass or otherwise. In better equipment a 
Lumiere screen is also used between the 
light source and the photographic paper, 
to break up and prevent the diffusion of 
light—the same principle which is used in 
making half-tone prints. Because the sen- 
sitized side of the paper is in direct con- 
tact with the written or printed side of the 
original, the reproduction will be. a_ re- 
versed image. However, when this copy 
is used as a negative with the emulsion of 
the negative exposed to the emulsion side 
of the print, the copies will again be re- 
versed, giving a readable positive copy, 
black on white. The yellow light or filter 
is not needed in this final printing which is 
a direct contact printing process. The 
prints must be developed and washed as 
in the case of any other photocopy. Both 
contact and reflex copies can be made only 
at the same size as the original. It should 
be noted that this process requires two 


relatively 


steps to produce a readable copy. There- 
fore it cannot be employed where speed 


* Greenwood. Document Photography. p. 66. 
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is essential. A slow speed paper is used 
which can be handled safely in a fairly 
dark corner of an office, but a dark room 
is necessary for developing, and running 
water for washing the prints. 

Although the process is so simple that 
reflex prints can be made with makeshift 
apparatus it is recommended that one of 
the commercial machines available, priced 
at $50 and upwards, be employed. These 
come in varying sizes and do not only re- 
flex but also contact printing; some are 
equipped with automatic timers and other 
automatic features. The largest size models 
will produce copies from originals up to 
42 inches wide and of almost any length. 
Most but not all of the models can be used 
for unbound documents only. 

“Reflex copying can be used with opaque 
and with double sided translucent originals, 
it can be applied to documents, drawings, 
printed matter whether bound or not, and 
also to half-tone illustrations in cases where 
in the making the printing block a so- 
called screen coarser than 150 lines to the 
inch has been used, that includes most 
newspaper and magazine illustrations, it is 
not suited to reproducing continuous tone 
originals or half-tones made with very fine 
screens.”’* 

The comparative cheapness of the reflex 
photocopy apparatus appeals to 
executives. The possibility of making 
copies as fast as they are needed and with 
full protection to confidential contents of 
the documents, as compared to the incon- 
venience and loss of time involved in send- 
ing documents to another agency for copy- 
ing are matters worth considering. Where 
there is sufficient volume to justify its ex- 
pense, of one of the larger photo-copying 
machines described below under the head- 
ing of optical copying should be employed 
because of their capacity for better and 
more permanent copies, automatic features 
and speed. 

There is one other printer that has been 
developed primarily for achitectural and 
engineering offices. This process is based 
upon the use of diazo compounds which 
permit dry printing without 


many 


washing. 


* Greenwood. Document Photography. p. 65. 
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Prints can be made by this apparatus on 
paper, cloth, foil or film. The work is 
very fast—from 7 seconds for a black-line 
drawing to a few seconds longer for con- 
tinuous tone photographic prints. Am- 
monia fumes are used for the developer. 
Automatic exposures, the elimination of the 
need for a dark room and running water 
are attractive features. The process in 
its present state of development is not 
recommended for record work because it 
has not been time tested and there is 
some question as to the permanence of the 
copies produced. 

There are three optical type machines 
for copying documents at full size on the 
American market—the Photostat, the Rec- 
tigraph and Dexigraph. All three are 
cameras which differ from other cameras 
not only in size but also in the substitu- 
tion of sensitized paper for the customary 
film or photographic plate. Each produces 
a negative copy (white on black) which 
can be read direct (not in reversed image) 
and from which positive copies (black on 
white) can be made by copying the nega- 
tive copy. Both the Photostat and the 
Rectigraph provide for simple adjustments 
which permit copies to be made the same 
size as the original or reduced or enlarged 
to any proportion between one half and 
twice size, in one photographic process. 
The Dexigraph comes with a fixed focus 
that provides copies at one size only, 
usually the same size as the original. Spe- 
cial models can be supplied for any single 
required reduction up to 50% of the orig- 
inal size. One model has an adjustable 
focus which permits its use for copies at 
original size or at a reduction to 70% of 
original size. 

Both the Photostat and the Rectigraph 
utilize paper in rolls of 9, 12, 14 and 18 
inch widths in rolls of 350 feet length, me- 
chanically rolled down and cut. Dexi- 
graph uses separate sheets cut to size and 
manually exposed. Various weights and 
grades of paper are available. Those in- 
tended for permanent records are made of 
100% rag stock. 

Both the Photostat and the Rectigraph 
can copy originals up to 36 x 48 inches on 
paper of a maximum of 18 x 24 inches. 
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The maximum size for Dexigraph copies is 
10 x 14 inches. One model of the Photo- 
stat—the Recorder—can make copies on 
both sides of the sensitized paper at a 
maximum of 14 x 18 inches from originals 
up to 28 x 36 inches. Both of these two 
larger cameras also provide special attach- 
ments to permit their use as enlargers for 
microfilm. The Photostat also has a spe- 
cial device for microcopying of maps and 
drawings too large for reduction on 35 mm. 
film, onto film or stripping paper of from 
414 x 314 in. up to 814 x 6% in. 

All three cameras come in several models. 
None require professional photographers as 
operators. All three require darkroom de- 
velopment and washing. Several models 
have built-in developers. Some machines 
are sold outright, others supplied on a 
rental basis. There is a wide variation in 
prices, depending upon the size, capacity 
and degree of mechanization. For distinc- 
tive features which would determine which 
apparatus is best suited to a specific use 
in a given department, the reader is re- 
ferred to the advertising literature issued 
by the respective companies. 

The cost of materials exclusive of over- 
head varies with the size and quality of 
the paper used. The cost per print of the 
most expensive papers, the double faced 
all rag record papers, is $.096 for 9 inch, 
$.116 for 12 inch, and $.136 for 14 inch 
paper. Single faced 18 inch record paper 
costs $.18 per print. A good grade of non- 
record paper may cost less than half as 
much. 


Applications of Photo-copy: 


Photo-copy employing either the non- 
optical or optical methods described above 
are used for direct recording and for mak- 
ing copies for office or patron use. Photo- 
copy is most frequently used for recording 
in county court houses. Deeds, wills, 
soldiers’ discharge and many other records 
are required to be recorded verbatim. The 
Secretary of State of Illinois, for example, 
records contracts and other matters affect- 
ing charter rights in this fashion. Photo- 
copy recording is authorized by Illinois law 
and is recognized as valid evidence by 
courts because it is a facsimile copy which 
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permits of no possibility of misinterpreta- 
tion, interpolations or erasures. The speed 
of the process is also a great economy over 
typewritten or manual transcription. The 
first or negative copy is used as the record, 
since it would be possible to retouch the 
negative in a manner that could not be 
detected in making a positive print. To 
protect against any danger from substitu- 
tion of an altered copy for the original, the 
Illinois law permitting county recorders to 
record by microphotography requires that 
“the reproductions shall be upon sheets 
bound together in well bound books, or 
placed in books which are permanently 
locked so that said sheets cannot be tam- 
pered with or removed.’’* 

This same act also requires that “When 
photographic or photostatic reproductions 
are used the recorder shall first be satisfied 
that such reproductions shall be as lasting 
and as durable as handwritten or typewrit- 
ten copies.”* The factor which is most 
important in producing durable copies is 
adequate washing of the photo prints to 
remove all residual developing and fixing 
solutions from the paper. Since paper is 
fibrous it is more difficult to remove all 
chemicals than in the case of films. Weak 
fixing solutions result in yellowing and fad- 
ing of the print; inadequate washing re- 
sults in a gradual blockening. The paper 
used should be the type manufactured or 
recommended for the type of copying ap- 
paratus used. Care should be taken to 
avoid fogging by over exposure to daylight. 
Fogging will show itself immediately on 
developing the print through gray streaks 
or patches and lack of contrast between the 
blacks and the whites. Even with careful 
processing there is a tendency for photo- 
copies to blacken with age since the basis 
for the emulsion is silver. Departments 
which record by photography should check 
for signs of fading or darkening at least 
every five years and should be prepared 
for the expense of recopying from the 
photographs when and if such changes 
occur. When new copy is made from the 
original photo-record, it should be certified 
by the official under whose direction the 


*Tilinois Revised Statutes, 
Sect. 9. 


1943, Chap. 115, 
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re-copying is done, giving date and circum- 
stances calling for that work. 

Several minor points about photo-copy 
should also be noted at this point. The 
first is that successful copying on two faced 
paper requires considerable practice in 
order to get accurate alignment between 
copy on the two sides. Where there is 
much contrast between the nature of the 
contents of the two sides of the original 
—as a heavily inked drawing or other 
illustration on the one side and writing on 
the other—there are apt to be shadows 
showing through the paper which reduce 
the clearness of the copy. In such cases it 
is better to use two sheets of paper. 

If file marks are used, these should be 
stamped in black ink because the emulsion 
of the paper is not sensitive to red or 
purple. Embossed seals should be smeared 
with carbon paper or pencil if they are to 
register on the photo-copy. 

The paper and developers used in photo- 
copy work are especially made to show 
sharp contrasts between the white and 
black of the original document. Therefore 
the process is better suited for copying line 
drawings, handwriting and typewriting than 
for illustrations, especially half-tone cuts, 
which show gradations of tone from gray 


to black. Likewise originals in different 
colors do not register well on photo- 
copies. In both cases much detail is lost 


and the general effect is flat. 

Other disadvantages of photo-copy over 
the old form of recording in bound volumes 
are the somewhat greater thickness of 
photo-copy paper, and the more expensive 
form of binding required. The greater 
thickness of the paper may be offset by a 
slight reduction in size over the original. 
If such a reduction is made, the fact of 
that reduction and the percent of reduc- 
tion should be certified in the volume. The 
most usuai form of binding of photo- 
copies is through post binders. While the 
volume is still incomplete the binder is 
locked by a key held by the official re- 
sponsible for its custody. When the requi- 
site number of pages have been added the 
sheets may be bound by a book binder, 
but the usual custom is to file the sheets 
into specially designed but commercially 
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standard, permanently locked covers. In 
photographing the documents care should 
be taken to allow an ample margin on the 
binding edge so that the pages can be 
opened flat for photographing. A marked 
economy in shelving space can be effected 
through the use of top rather than side 
binding. 

So much for direct recording by photo- 
copy. The process is used even more ex- 
tensively in record work for other purposes. 
The use of photo-copy for making certified 
and non-certified copies of documents for 
patron use has largely superseded typed 
or handwritten copies, again because of the 
greater satisfaction from having a facsimile 
and because of the speed and economy of 
production. Since fees for certified copies 
are set by law, and are based upon clerical 
cost for manual transcription, a machine 
will pay for itself from fees in a few months 
and turn in a neat profit thereafter. 

Photo-copies of records are frequently 
used as replacements for the originals for 
patron use. The purpose may be to save 
wear and tear on the original record, or to 
obviate any possibility of tampering with 
the original record. In some states, notably 
Virginia, the originals of the older county 
records are deposited in the state archives 
while the county officers use photo-copies. 
A certificate stating that these are true 
copies should be inserted in each volume 
of photo-copies. 

Every office using photo-copy equipment 
will find many applications for the process. 
Copies can be made of periodical articles 
or out of print or hard to get books; for 
exhibit purposes; for duplication of copies 
for distribution of work among staff mem- 
bers; and for publication of limited edi- 
tions of books and pamphlets. The Secre- 
tary of State of Illinois, for one example, 
issues licenses for motor vehicle registra- 
tion and operator’s licenses, a reduced 
photo-copy of certain portions of the ap- 
plications which contain the essential in- 
formation and the applicant’s signature. 

The names and addresses of manufac- 
turers of the appliances discussed above 
will be supplied, on request, by the IIli- 
nois State Library. 


(To be Continued) 





